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phone equipment is scarce on the home front. 


ik just one landing operation against the Japs, _ 
our Navy used more than seven hundred ships 
equipped with 48,000 telephones. With their switch- 
boards and associated equipment, that’s enough to 
serve a city of 160,000 people. These shipboard © 
telephones were equipped with 5,000,000 feet 
of wire. 


Add to these figures the needs of other naval units 
and the millions of men in the Army’s ground and 
air forces and you get some idea of the tremendous 

amount of communications equipment required by 
war. It helps to answer the question of why tele- 
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Is A “TOKEN” IssUE OF Survey Graphic— 
1 of the resolve of editors and printers to 
yack on our normal publishing schedule, 
pted by the size of the May special num- 

“The British and Ourselves,’ by the 
lems of transatlantic collaboration, and by 
minute changes in that number following 
death of President Roosevelt. Readers have 
patient with the confusion of recent pub- 
.on dates. We bespeak an extension of that 
tee to the limitations of this small issue— 
ae very definite hope that we shall be back 
uhe beam next month’ 


isR THIS ISSUE WAS ON THE PRESS CAME WORD 
he sudden death of Webb Waldron, co- 
yor of our leading article, “Fortunate City.” 

story of how a neighborhood house is 
ting change the face of a community, is 

with the insight and the charm which 
inguished Mr. Waldron’s writing over a 
- journalistic career and made his articles 
vathusiastically welcomed by the editors and 
~ers of many magazines. 


FIRST LONG FORWARD STEP IN IMPLEMENT- 

the “Charter of the Golden Gate,” 
yyzed for Survey Graphic readers by Prof. 
es IT. Shotwell in our July issue, was its 
ication by the U. S. Senate. This came on 

28, after less than a week of debate. On 
f final roll call there were only two negative 
ss, both from the Middle West—Senators 
ostead of Minnesota and Langer of North 
<ota. 


“CE THE LABOR LANDSLIDE IN BRITAIN, MANY 
wey Graphic readers undoubtedly have been 
ixing back to our May special issue, “The 
cish and Ourselves,’ for clues to news de- 
ppments, and for behind-the-headlines in- 
retations. In “When the Coalition Ends,” 
| Joseph Barnes, they found vignettes and 
»tographs of many of the personalities whose 
mes are “top news’ today. 
‘Mz. Barnes wrote, “ there have been 
titical leaders inside and outside the present 
“ernment, convinced that the public will not 
tinue to accept gladly endless delays of re- 
mm, getting no further than Royal Com- 
ssions and White Papers. They know that 
stain has been churned from bottom to top 
sthe last five years. They know that Bever- 
se has become almost a common noun in the 
jglish language. It stands for the desire of 
> common men and women in Britain to 
mieve the same miracles in ordering their 
acetime. lives that they have achieved in 
‘hting through a bitter, often hopeless war 
to a triumphant close. It stands for full em- 
ent and for social security. It stands for 
(Sar 

“At the present time, there is little ground 
crediting either a reactionary capitalist 
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Cover: A television control room. Center, the director and his assistant; 
far left, the audio technician; right, the two video technicians (“switcher 
and “shader”), The picture on the right-hand screen in front of the 
director is on the air. The director is “setting up” the picture he wants 
on the second screen for a “quick switch.” Photograph courtesy of the 


Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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group or any proletarian party with enough 
strength to interrupt the slow but steady evo- 
lution of popular British thinking. The trend 
is socialistic. . . . But all signs point towards 
the finding of at least temporary common 
ground in ideas, among men with wholly 
divergent backgrounds who yet share the con- 
viction that promises made during the war and 
by the war will have to be fulfilled.” 

And writing on British foreign policy in 
her article on “Europe and the Mediterranean,” 
Vera Micheles Dean acutely observed, “. . . it 
is well to bear in mind that the British by no 
means think alike among themselves on con- 
troversial issues. For the sake of winning the 
war, all parties have loyally supported the 
coalition government of Winston Churchill. 
But Liberals and Laborites disagree with the 
Prime Minister on many fundamental points; 
nor do young Tories see eye to eye with Old. 

“Yet there is an underlying unity among 


political groups in Britain concerning the main 


objectives of British foreign policy—a unity 
springing from dangers and glories shared in 
common over the centuries. . . . There is a 
large measure of agreement among the British 
about aims, but considerable divergence «about 


methods of achieving them.” — , 
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Act of Mare! 


THE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BarucH 
Committee on Physical Medicine reports “truly 
remarkable progress” since Bernard M. Baruch 
made his gift of $1,100,000 a year ago. As 
reported by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur in Survey 
Graphic for June, 1944, the grants “for the 
advancement of physical medicine” were in 
the form of substantial sums to a relatively 
small number of, key medical schools, to 
establish centers for research and teaching in 
the field. The first year of the committee’s 
work has seen the launching of ten-year pro- 
grams at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University, the Medical 
College of Virginia, and New York University 
College of Medicine. 


As THIS ISSUE GOES TO PRESS, THE PLANET IS 


reverberating with the blast of the first atomic 
bomb, which has shattered established concepts 
and institutions as completely as it leveled 
Hiroshima. Coming in the September Survey 
Graphic: “Some Social Implications of the 
Atomic Bomb,” by S. Colum Gilfillan of the 
University of Chicago, a sociologist whose 
special study is the effect of inventions on 
human life. 
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The House the Neighborhood Built 


LANNER HOUSE 


This settlement house affords the people of Indianapolis, white a 
black, fresh and vital experience in community cooperation, 
creative work and recreation, and in practical use of the techniq: 
of sound race relations. It is a heartening story, told here and 
the following pages in pictures and in text. 


*Teen Agers in Their Canteen — _ Testing the Sealer in the Cannery ; 
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Fortunate City 


There is still race cleavage in Indianapolis; but, thanks to Flanner House, something 
negative, even hostile, is giving way to something positive, friendly, and significant. 


ROGER 


NHAT’S THIS CRAZY ITEM HERE—Soap for 
akers, 50 cents?” demanded the comp- 
aller of a big downtown department store 
Indianapolis. “Here, right under the 
$8,000 for truck maintenance. Since when 
ave we been buying soap for Quakers?” 
“Just the last month,” answered the 
mperintendent eagerly. “But I hope we 
nn keep it up. They've been using the 
mowers out at our warehouse—they and 
ae Negroes around there who are working 
a that Flanner House project.” 
| Now, Quakers need soap perhaps less 
aan the rest of our soiled humanity, but 
aey needed this soap. Both they and those 
eighbors were getting good and dirty, 
seaning brick on the site of an old tile 
actory. The item for soap went up the line 
f executives to the company president, 
“heodore B. Griffith, and drawn as by a 
aagnet, he went around to see. So, in 
nose days, three years ago, did a goodly 
wortion of Indianapolis; and they remained, 
pme to bear a hand and others like Mr. 
Srifith to back the enterprise with whole- 
yearted support. The editor of Indiana’s 
liggest_ newspaper chuckles as he recalls 
nat strange phenomenon: 
“Everybody had a good time cleaning 
rick.” . 
So they did. First, they helped sort out 
ne ruins of the abandoned tile plant; then 
elped build the bricks into a new, attrac- 


aie efficient structure. They built and 


inted the interior equipment, doors, cup- 
rds, and such. Now, by the same method 
f direct, personal team play, the proposal 
to rebuild the neighborhood slums by 
; an idea to work in overalls, and 
olled up. 
idea of people building for them- 
s has, of course, ancient and honorable 
- in the community barn-raisings of 
pioneer days. What it can flower into 
an eye opener. It nourishes a strong, 
irit of ‘mutual interest and_ local 
Recently, when one of the great war 
of the town was threatened with 
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WILLIAM RIIS and WEBB WALDRON 


—By two “roving editors” of the Read- 
er’s Digest who made independent ap- 
praisals of innovations Cleo Blackburn 
brought with him to a midwestern city 
from two great outposts of Negro edu- 
cation—Fisk University in Tennessee, 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. 

Both authors had earlier been major 
editors of Collier’s Weekly and applied 
here its seasoned techniques in first-hand 
inquiry. Last October, Survey Graphic 
carried Mr. Riis’ illuminating article on 
the annual wage movement. He was 
called to the Pacific Northwest shortly 
after turning in his Indianapolis findings. 

Mr. Waldron is a Michigander, who 
was the first magazine correspondent to 
enter Germany after World War I and 
cover its revolution. His books go back 
to 1922; most recent, “Americans,” 1941. 

Arthur E. Morgan, pioneer at Antioch 
College and the TVA, has been one of 
Mr. Blackburn’s counselors. Our own 
lead came from another—Lillie M. Peck, 
secretary of the National Federation of 
Settlements, who points out that the 
northward migration of Negroes has had 
its parallel among whites from the rural 
South. To her mind, therefore, the 
Flanner House demonstration has double 
relevance in a wide belt of industrial 
centers. Especially in working with muni- 
cipal departments—health, park, water, 
recreation, city planning; and in enlist- 
ing state and national agencies. 


strikes because of “upgrading” Negroes, it 
sought help not from Washington but at 
Flanner House, which has found the secret 
of Negroes and whites working together 
at the problems of the community—not 
merely by talking on committees and in 
clubs. Flanner House was an obscure settle- 
ment house on the outskirts of a midwest 
city. But that city is the geographical center 
of the population of the United States. 
Naturally, such an idea springing from the 
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heart of the country will be bound to cir- 
culate. 


Flanner House 


You'll rarely find a town as stirred by 
an enterprise and a man as Indianapolis is 
by Flanner House and its director, Cleo 
Blackburn. “A bright and shining achieve- 
ment,” says Booth Tarkington. “Best thing 
this town ever did,” says Dr. Thomas 
Noble, distinguished surgeon. “An inspired 
program,” says Charles Lynn, industrialist. 
“Td almost call Cleo our leading citizen,” 
says Norman Isaacs, chief editorial writer 
of The Indianapolis News. “Any ticket he 
writes, this city backs!” 

It is incidental that Cleo Blackburn is a 
Negro and Flanner House a Negro neigh- 
borhood center. The fundamental thing is 
that Flanner House has been making head- 
way on a terrific local problem—which is 
rampant also in every industrial city in the 
North. This is the problem of how Amer- 
icans can live and work happily together 
when some happen to be white and some 
happen to be black. 

Indianapolis, a center of the northward 
migration of southern Negroes, is the per- 
fect proving ground. This city, whose in- 
habitants are overwhelmingly native-born 
Americans, now has the greatest percentage 
of Negro population of any city north of 
the Mason and Dixon line—65,000 Negroes 
to some 335,000 whites. Moreover, some of 
the ugly Ku Klux Klan spirit, once rather 
active in the state, still lurks there, .just 
under the surface. But while race clashes 
have smirched many northern cities, In- 
dianapolis—where they would seem almost 
inevitable—has had none. ‘The answer lies 
largely in the calm, wise leadership among 
both whites and Negroes which finds its 
expression in Flanner House. 

“Tf a development like Flanner House 
can succeed in Indianapolis,” declares Row- 
land Allen, personnel manager of the city’s 
largest department store, “it will succeed 
anywhere.” : " ee, i ie 


The wretched, unwholesome Negro slum area of Indianapolis is 
pool skills and time, and help create a neighborhood with decent homes, 


Founded 45 years ago, Flanner House 
was still a small, shabby service center for 
Negroes when its directors brought Cleo 
Blackburn up from Tuskegee Institute to 
take charge, and things began to happen 
that affected the whole Indianapolis scene. 
For Flanner House has recruited and 
trained a small army of Negroes to work 
amicably in Indianapolis factories and 
homes. By an amazing piece of community 
teamwork, it has built a new settlement on 
the edge of what former U. S. Housing 
Administrator Nathan Straus called the 
worst Negro slum in America. It has been 
instrumental in constructing a new health 
center nearby. It is operating perhaps the 
largest community gardening and canning 
project by and for Negroes in the United 
States. But above all, it has shown whites 
and Negroes how racial troubles lift when 
two races work together for their common 
good, absorbed in the job. The settlement’s 
very able staff, by the way, is made up of 
twenty-five Negroes and nine white asso- 
ciates from the American Friends Service 
Committee. 


Cleo Blackburn 


That is why .Flanner House has been 
backed by the Community Fund, the 
Indianapolis Foundation, the city govern- 
ment, the state government, the Children’s 
Bureau of the federal government and thou- 
sands of plain citizens. That is why the In- 
dianapolis Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
four years ago, picked Cleo Blackburn as 
‘the man who had done most for his city 
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in’ that year—the first time a Negro has 
been so honored there, perhaps the first 
time in any American city. 

“I am not interested in what people call 
the Negro problem,” declares the 34-year- 
old director of Flanner House, his eyes blaz- 
ing. “I am interested instead in Negro de- 
velopment. In the history of the United 
States the Negro has faced two crises. The 
first came when 3,500,000 freed slaves were 
dumped into a competitive world for which 
they had no training. [Indianapolis had 
been an active station of the Underground 
Railroad during the Civil War and before. | 

“The second crisis is with us now, when 
2,500,000 southern rural Negroes are here 
in the North to stay, bringing neither the 
aptitudes nor the—attitudes necessary for 
city and industrial life. In essential read- 
justments it is further for the Negro who 
goes from the fields of Alabama to the 
factories of Indianapolis than it is for the 
Italian who goes from industrial Milan to 
industrial Indianapolis.” 

Cleo Blackburn had been a research as- 
sociate at the Tuskegee Institute in a study 


of the great migrations of history when he~_ 


was.called to Indianapolis to help solve the 
problems of just such a migration. Always 
reenforcing his dreams with facts (he works 
with drawing boards around his desk), he 


persuaded the Indianapolis Foundation to 


appropriate $4,000 for a survey of the local 
Negro situation. This revealed that the 
movement of Negro population in the town 
was northwestward toward a slum already 
overcrowded. Right there, on the edge of 


soon to be rebuilt. Under Flanner House leadership, the community will 
modern comforts and conveniences, and safe playgrounds 


that slum, Blackburn said, was the plac 
for the desperately needed new home fo 
Flanner House. + 

Adjoining that Negro slum was a whol 
block occupied by a deserted and wrecke 
tile factory. Here would be room for 
neighborhood house, health center, work 
shops, playgrounds. Flanner House and it 
friends persuaded the city to buy this bloc 
for $35,000 and rent it to the Settlement fe 
$1 a year. Now for a building. 

“We'll help build it ourselves!” Black 
burn eagerly announced. 


From the Ground Up 


There were some 2,000,000 bricks in th 
wrecked tile factory. They would do fc 
the bulk of the new structure. But first tk 
old mortar had to be carefully knocked of 
good bricks separated from broken on 
and piled up. For this tough job, all han 
labor, Blackburn enlisted some of his ow 
people. Some white neighbors joined the: 
in off hours. The Quakers, who have 
way of turning up on worthwhile projec 
and making a good job better, had ear 


appeared on the scene with a work car 


of the American Friends Service Committe 

One afternoon a policeman stopped : 
stare at a white .woman and a Neg 
woman side by side cleaning brick. Wh 
was going on? Tlie policeman went hon 
and told his wife about it. Next day sl 
was there, cleaning brick. So the nex 
spread across the city and far beyon 
Thirty-five eager young Quakers came fro 
all over the map to help. A Kentucky ma 


dfacturer, shocked to hear what his daugh- 
t was doing, rushed north to snatch her 
jack home—and stayed to clean brick be- 
Ide her. 

Volunteers couldn’t do it all, of course, 
ut they helped not only in salvaging the 
ld tile factory but in building the new 
jommunity house, admirably designed by 
ae Negro architect, Hilyard Robinson of 
Vashington, and costing about half what 
iad been anticipated. This volunteer work 
yy whites and Negroes stirred the whole 
ity, gave Flanner House a community 
jspect as nothing else could have done. 
Aore than that, it disclosed the simple fact 
nat when a man sandpapers a: board his 
orearms become covered with fine gray 
{ust—and that dust is exactly the same 
olor on black arms as on white ones. 


Stepping Stones 


Lured from the South by war jobs fowed 
tide of rural Negroes. They came from 

timeless, clockless world of their own. 
Nhat matter when you got to work? So 
hey had to learn about alarm clocks and 
time clocks, what modern toilets are, why 
doctors examine you, what a foreman is, 
vhy you have to wash up and what is a 
oay check. All this Flanner House under- 
‘ook to teach them in classes in the settle- 
ment house and in factories and shops. For 
flanner House lives and works in many 
blaces in the city. 

An Indianapolis factory wanted girls to 
sew parachutes. Flanner House picked and 
‘rained fifty Negro girls—not only in how 
to sew but also how not to be too brash 
ybecause you have a job at the same wages 
‘and under the same working conditions as 


white girls. These girls did so well that the 
company hired 100 more Negro girls with- 
out consulting Flanner House. Instantly 
there was trouble, fights with the white 
girls and the foremen. The factory had to 
fire almost all of the new group, and 
thereafter conformed with Flanner House 
standards. 

At a large garment factory, word came 
suddenly that all the newly-hired Negro 
employes were quitting. Nobody could 
make out the troubléThere was a rush 
call for Cleo Blackburn. He found they 
hadn’t understood the deductions for social 
security and war bonds. Explanations by 
the management had only tended to con- 
firm their notion that they were being 
slicked. When he had put it before them, 
they understood. 

An electrical plant called him to talk to 
the foremen on how to deal with Negro 
workers. Many of these foremen were 
southerners. To see a Negro up on a plat- 
form addressing them was a real shock. But 
Blackburn’s talk was so skillful, had such 
a warm plea for patience and understanding 
of the peculiar qualities of the Negro, that 
it went over with a bang. 

Classes at Flanner House train potential 
housemaids how to handle ‘electric stoves, 
vacuum cleaners, electric refrigerators, and 
washing machines. And manners along 
with tools. When a girl has a chance to 
move on from household work to tearoom 
waitress or soda fountain clerk, she is 
taught more work habits, new attitudes. 
More and more employers look to Flanner 
House for help. Last year the House placed 
6,385 Negroes in such jobs, had 2,425 re- 
quests unfilled. And it carefully checks on 


CLEO BLACKBURN 
Director of Flanner House 

the performance of each worker; and 92 

times out of every 100, “satisfactory” goes 

down on the record. 

Negro women nurses, dietitians, and 
wives of Negro professional men formed 
the Flanner House Guild, which cooperates 
in carrying on a day nursery for young 
children of working mothers made possible 
by a grant from the Community Fund. 
The fees are from 10 cents to 75 cents a 
day, depending on the mother’s income. 
Also, they set up a toy library from which 
children of all ages can draw toys for a 
week. Since the hard-used toys wear out 
there. is a workshop where fathers and 
mothers come evenings to repair and re-_ 
paint them. Also, under the direction of a 
Negro expert, they are introduced to such 
crafts as cabinet making and carpentry. 

Flanner House has a Make-Over Shop, 
too, where women, under skilled direction, 
turn old, unusable bits of cloth and tag- 
ends into wearable garments, curtains, rugs, 
towels; napkins and doilies out of old sugar 
sacks; handbags out of discarded felt hats. 
Helping people to help themselves. Last 
year Flanner House spent $44,000 on 
training people to work. 

‘At the same time Flanner House started 


community gardens where last year 200 


Negro families raised $25,000 worth of 
vegetables. This year it’s 300 families. The 
Indianapolis Water Company lent twenty 
acres; the president of a large printing 
company, twenty more. A family gets a plot 
50 x 100 feet for $1 a season. But if they 
don’t take good care of it, it is given to 
someone else. If a man is sick, fellow mem- 
bers care for his plot and deliver vegetables 
to his house. Flanner House projects always 


spread out. The gardening grew into a can- 
nery where last year they put up 19,000 
cans of food. This year they expect to do 
60,000. An Indianapolis canning factory, — 
short of skilled help, called on Flanner 
House, which sent over enough of its own 
~ trained canners to fill the gap. ae 


Dr Ey alta H. Maddux of the Children’s Bureau. He will head the new health = 
iter, adjoining Flanner House, which will specialize in child and maternity care 


More Things Than One 


THE WINDS BLOW ON A HEALTH COLUMNIST 
from all directions. 

“Why do you always tell us what we 
should do for other people’s health?” asks 
one reader. “What about ourselves?” 

“Why do you preach government medi- 
cine when our schools are poor and half our 
roads are full of holes?” 

This puff from the right is balanced by 
gusts such as: “Why not state medicine, 
with health and public service for everyone, 
like education, and doctors like university 
professors? Are you afraid to advocate 
that?” 

“Why don’t you tell what’s doing in the 
fights against tuberculosis and venereal 
disease? Aren’t they still important?” 

“Mental ill-health is our biggest trouble 
today. How will health insurance solve 
that?” 

A friend in the most toothsome of pro- 
fessions complains: “In six months you’ve 
hardly mentioned dentistry. Where’s your 
perspective?” 

I haven’t knowledge or space enough to 
answer half the questions. From time to 
time, as today lengthens into tomorrow, I 
shall try to tackle the other half. 


Doctors for Farm Folk 


The Journal of the American Medical 
Association has lately been publishing in- 
formation intended to help physicians in 
locating themselves after the war. Here, 
for instance [see table below], is part of a 
report of some Illinois counties, furnished 


through the state medical society (publish- 
ed May 19, page 215). 


About Pike County the local medical 
society comments: “Better than average 
facilities for practice in a county of this 
size.” The remarks about Sangamon 
County are less favorable: “All doctors now 
in service from this county plan to return. 
The present prosperity is largely due to 
war work. After the war this will be a 
poor .location for new doctors, as about 
fifteen local boys who have not practiced 
expect to locate here.” 

‘Doctors seeking a postwar location are 
invited to write the state society, and will 
“be referred to the local medical societies 
concerned for further investigation. Since 
vacancies are being held open in many com- 


Economic Features of Fourteen Counties in Illinois 


Principal 
County Cities 


Cook 


Population 


3,968,320. 
3,396,808 
66,015 
65,386 
10,872 
20,927 
113,393 


Chicago 
Oak Park 
Evanston 


Jasper 
Pike 
Sangamon 


MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


HEALTH—TODAY & TOMORROW 


—A series by the chairman, Committee 
on Research in Medical Economics; 
associate editor, Survey Graphic. 
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munities for doctors now in military service, 
direct correspondence with the county medi- 
cal societies will always be necessary to 1n- 
sure an accurate report of the needs of in- 
dividual communities.” 

The reports seem intended to indicate 
community needs. On the face of the fig- 
ures, Jasper County has the greatest need, 
with only one doctor for over 10,000 people. 
On the other hand, Jasper’s economic index 
does not make it attractive. It shows the 
lowest number of telephones in proportion 
to population. The demobilized doctor may 
be interested in needs, but he must seek 
opportunities. On the face of the figures, 
the counties with greatest need would 
generally offer fewest practical attractions. 

Local medical societies cannot create op- 
portunities even when they would like. to 
have more doctors start practice in their 
areas. It is farmers and businessmen serv- 
ing rural sections who must develop the 
opportunities which will attract doctors— 
as for example by establishing or improv- 
ing a local hospital, by assuring income 
through a prepayment plan, or by a tie-up 
with an industry, a health department or a 
local cooperative association. 

After I wrote about these points a few 
months ago, in “Farmers Must Go Fishing” 
for doctors (Survey Graphic for April), it 
was good to learn that copies had been 
reprinted and circulated widely by Farm 
Bureaus and Farmers’ Union locals. Medi- 
cal societies can do much to inform demo- 
bilized doctors about opportunities, but the 
people who support the services must get 
busy in order to create them. 


What Price Tonsils? 


Just as I was writing the preceding, there 
came a U. S. Public Health Service report 
with the formidable title, “Disease and Re- 
moved Tonsils in Farm Families.” It con- 
tains tables based on physical examinations 
of members of low income farm groups, 
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and on other surveys. “The prevalence « 
diseased tonsils,’ it says, “probably does n 
vary greatly in urban and rural areas 
That is, the examining doctors who looke 
into the throats recorded about the sar 
proportion of diseased tonsils in bot 
groups. 

But, the taking out of diseased tonsils” 
another matter. Look at the chart © 
page 343. 

‘Tonsils come out when there are doctor 
hospitals, and money available. Even fami 
ies who were receiving public relief 1 
cities had more tonsillectomies than th 
farm families. The southern rural familie 
are at the bottom, the city families wit 
$3,000 or more a year at the top. 

This excursion into throats thus open 
up the economics of medicine also. It 1 
not an argument for more tonsillectomie: 
It is evidence that under present condition 
the medical profession is often unable t 
carry out its tradition of service accordin, 
to needs. 


Senator Wagner and the AMA 


The following chronicle is for the instruc 
tion and entertainment of those who enjo 
a ringside seat. 


May 24, 1945: The 1945 Wagner-Mur 
ray-Dingell bill was introduced. 

The health provisions of the bill wer 
summarized in the June issue of Surve 
Graphic (page 180), and in the June : 
issue of the Journal of the American Medi 
cal Association (page 369). 


May 31: Senator Wagner writes the edi 
tor of the Journal of the American Medica 
Association, and all state medical journals 
asking “earnest study of the provisions o 
the bill relating to health. There is abso 


_lutely no intention on the part of the au 


thors ‘to ‘socialize’ medicine, nor does th: 
bill do so. We are opposed to socializec 
medicine or to state medicine. The healtk 
provisions of the bill are intended simply t 
provide a method of paying medical cost: 
in advance and in small convenient amount: 
.. + We invite constructive suggestions from 
the medical profession.” 


June 2, Journal of the American Medica 
Association (page 364): Senator Wagnei 
to the contrary, “compulsory sickness in 
surance with federal control is both so 
cialized medicine and state medicine.” The 


'~~freedoms for doctors and patients stated ir 


the bill are illusory. In preparing this bill 
Senator Wagner says he consulted with 
various groups, but‘he has not consultec 
with the American_Medical Association 
as far as is known, ‘with any of the m 
bers of its representative bodies or councils. 
The Physicians’ Forum, one of the pro 
sional bodies with which he says he cor 
sulted, “is a group of several hundred phys 
cians, mostly inclined toward communis 


practically all living in New York 
9% 
ine 30: Senator Wagner’s response to 
editorial of June 2 is printed in the 
A Journal (page 672), with counter- 
ments interpolated in bold face. This 
oquy in inadequately briefed thus: 
enator Wagner: “I did consult the 
erican Medical Association,” writing Dr. 
1 West, its secretary and general mana- 
on December 7, 1944, “listing a series 
suggestions for the revision of the 1943 
and inviting the association to com- 
nt on these proposals.” Dr. West an- 
red to the effect that only the House of 
‘egates can state the association’s views, 
| enclosed principles adopted by the 
use in June 1944. He said he was for- 
cding copies of the correspondence to 
ious officers of the association. No fur- 
rt comments were received from Dr. 
est or the others. 
Dr. West: Senator Wagner's “letter 
ely asked for comments on certain pro- 
sals, it did not suggest or invite a con- 
ence... . In the discussions of the Wag- 
~Murray-Dingell bill at meetings of the 
vuse of Delegates previously held, it had 
en clearly evident that the members of 
.t body, representing fifty-four constituent 
te and territorial medical associations, 
‘re convinced that federalization of medi- 
service in the United States or the sub- 
ition of medicine to political domination 
ould result in bringing about deterioration 
the quality of medical service and would 
wer professional standards which the 
merican Medical Association for nearly 
.e hundred years has attempted to estab- 
th and maintain on the highest possible 
ane. 
\Senator Wagner: The Journal's editorial 
isapprehends various parts of the bill. 
pur charge of “communism” against 
wme medical proponents of the bill repeats 
vur editorial of December 3, 1932, when 
su condemned’ the majority report of the 
pmmittee on the Cost of Medical Care— 
vocating mainly voluntary insurance— 
“socialism and communism, inciting to 
‘volution.” 
) AMA Journal (June 30, page 667): 
The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill—1945 
ersion—is 185 pages long. It is simply 
possible, with the space available, to 
valle the detailed line-by-line analysis of 
ais proposal that will be necessary should 
| ever come to public hearings.” 
| Senator Wagner (page 673): “You te- 
*r to the ‘obstinacy’ typical of the manner” 
which Senators Wagner and Murray 
iad Representative Dingell “have tried ‘to 
pose their notions regarding the care of 
ne public health and of the sick on the 
eople of the United States.’ . . 
illions of people are members of those 
ee [which have endorsed the 
ill], and many tens of millions of people 


gner-medical interplay is 
ought to the ublic too late to be served except 
s a side dish: Whe Physicians’ Forum “has nothing 
with communism ... its members are not com- 
s. They are physicians, members of the Amer- 
Medical Association.” . . . One third of them are 
side the city and state of New York.” Thus a 
from the Forum,- published in the journal of 
Y. County Medical Society after Dr. Fish- 
whom it was originally sent had failed to 
it in the Journal of the A 
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Percentage of persons at specific ages who had tonsillectomy performed prior to examination 
or to the date of survey among (1) members of Farm Security Administration borrower families 
in northern and southern localities, 1940, and (2) children of urban families by size of annual 
family income, 1936 (unpublished data of the Communicable Disease Survey. Large cities in 
northeast, north central, intermediate, and southern sections).—Chart from Public Health 


Reports, June 22, 1945. 


are represented by them and their families. 
When they endorse legislation, is it still 
only the sponsors of the bill who are try- 
ing to ‘impose their notions?’ ” 

AMA Journal (page 668): “It is the 
simple contention of The Journal of , the 
American Medical Association that the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill—1945 version 
_-would also mean the end of freedom for 
all classes of Americans.” 


Health Is You 


When a questioner asks whether “health 
programs” are just altruism, my answer 
is an emphatic No. 

Health is You. Your powers and pain are 
in your own insides. Biologically you are 
an individual. Your health depends partly 
on your inheritance. You can not change 
that, but after you are old enough to de- 
cide how you really feel about spinach, 
you can do something about your eating 
and drinking, your work hours and sleep 
hours, your play, your sex relations, your 
patronage of drugstores and doctors. All 
these and other things are part of your 
personal health program. 

You can acquire knowledge about 
health, but it takes wisdom and ingenuity 
to apply it, especially when you live m a 
city and want to keep up with whatever 
Joneses are your gods. ; 

‘As you mature, you become aware of 
your powers and your limitations. As you 

row old, the ratio of these will change. 
Using to the best your mind, muscles, and 
emotions, within the limitations which cir- 
cumstances and experience impose, 


calls - 


for the same ingenuity which you bend to 
managing your spouse, your boss, and your 
bank balance. 

Pediatricians are the one group of prac- 
ticing doctors who are concerned with pro- 
moting health as well as caring for sick- 
ness. Doctors generally may help you to 
improve fractions of yourself, and they 
can help a great deal to mend you during 
disease or accident. Finding the doctors 
that fit your person and your purse is your 
opportunity, maybe your despair. 

Health is You, but water and winds and 
your fellowmen control it as well as you. 
Even if you milk your own cows, your 
family’s milk supply will not be safe un- 
less the health department tests your herd. 
The quality of your food, your drugs and 
your doctors, your safety at work and in 
traffic, depend not only on you but on the 
organization which you and your fellow- 
citizens set up for your mutual benefit. 
The miracles of modern surgery rest not 
only on the surgeon’s trained mind and 
muscles. The expensive quarters, equip- 
ment, and the skilled human teams with 
which he operates are provided by the so- 
cial organization we call a hospital. The 
uneven and unpredictable burdens of sick- 
ness costs cannot be handled by you alone. 
They need human teamwork, too. 

Thus, health programs arise because the 
preventive and reconstructive powers of 
medical science can be fully available to 
You only through group action, applied on 
whatever scale—a self-interest group, a com- 
munity, a state, a nation—may be com- 
mensurate with the problem in hand. 
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Three stages in a television studio, set up for an evening’s telecast: left, a news period has just ended, the animator is 
still in position; center, a golf lesson is in progress; upper left, ready for the next program, ‘““The Missus Goes A-Shopping 


Television in 1960 


After one world war, radio. After V-J day, television—‘‘an industry now bawling 


in its crib”—will feel its way into millions of homes, creating jobs as it grows. 


GeneraL Dwicut D, EIsENHowER’s TRI- 
umphant return to his native land in June 
gave television another. opportunity to 
demonstrate its potentialities. In the homes 
of a few thousand fortunate owners of tele- 
vision sets the Supreme Commander and 
the jubilant crowds that lined the proces- 
sions in Washington and New York were 
reincarnated. At the Polo Grounds in New 
York the engineers were on hand to tele- 
vise a baseball game while the General 
smiled, waved his hand, and kept a box 
score. Skillful operators “panned” the 
-__-video camera so that it followed each player. 
Outfielders were only animated specks on 
the home screen, but, on the whole, this 
was another enchanting preview of a post- 
war world in which the eye will drink in 
distant events. 
_ Such previews are not rare. Every day 


little program of films, plays, and news 
ad events that can be seen on the home screen. 
For television has been in a chronic state 
readiness and of commercial inactivity 
ive 


the great metropolitan newspapers print a_ 


ars. In 1928. when it first electrified ston, M. D. (June). 


WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT © 


us in a form that now seems woefully 
crude, we were told that “It’s just around 
the corner.” , 
It was still around the corner when, with 
much fanfare, the National Broadcasting 
Company inaugurated regular service on 
April 30, 1939 at the opening of the World’s 


—By the science editor of The New 
York Times, who is serving as Survey 
Graphic’s counselor in the 1945 series 
of articles, “The Future Is Already 
Here.” Readers of Mr. Kaempffert’s 


earlier contribution to the series, “Alad- 


din’s Wonderful Lamp,” (March) know 


his gift for making a complicated subject 
crystal-clear and exciting to the non- 
technical mind. 

Also previously published in this 


group of articles: “Air-Age Transporta- 


tion” by William Fielding Ogburn (Feb- 
ruary); “Public Health in the Postwar 
World” by C.-E. A. Winslow (April); 
“The New Life Savers” by Iago Gald- 
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Fair in New York. Up to that time abo 
$25,000,000 had been sunk in research | 
half a dozen companies here and abroa 
How much more has been spent ‘since 1 
one knows. Research has continued 
secret because television has its military < 
pects. There is no doubt television is f 
better today than it was before the ws 
And yet, commercially speaking, it is st 
“around the corner.” 

Some of the companies, naturally tho 
which have spent millions for research at 


wr.” 


jivhere has never been a spectacle quite 
this. Free enterprise had organized 
earch for the express purpose of devel- 
ng practical television as a means of 
}iss appeal before a single receiving set 
s offered for sale. And when free enter- 
tse was ready, it had to face wrangling 
thin its own ranks and within the Fed- 
1 Communications Commission, which 
charged with the duty of policing the 
‘er and of protecting the public interest. 
60 far as quality of its images are con- 
ined television at this stage is about as 
od as a 16 mm. movie and therefore 
od enough for the public. Images that 
-asure 24 x 18 inches for home contem- 
ation are practical. Both British and 
merican companies have televised news 
ents on large screens in motion-picture 
eaters. 


Snowstorms and Ghosts 


This does not mean that all technical 
ficulties have been overcome. As you 
at slippered ease in your living-room, 
ore or less enthralled by a performance 
the “Mikado,” a snowstorm may sweep 
‘er the screen. Here you have the tele- 


achine, 
wmer has picked up a fare and started his 
otor. The doctor’s machine and the taxi- 
ib’s ignition system have sent out waves 
1 their own account, and these independ- 
ht waves have caused the snowstorm. The 
aly solution of the problem is to shield 
wery potential wave-generator in a city, 

r to provide more powerful television 
ansmitters and more directional receiving 
mmtennas. Bad as the snowstorms can be 
mm Occasion, they are no more a hindrance 
» the general introduction of television 
nan static was in sound-broadcasting. 

And then there is the erratic behavior 
f the television waves. They are very 
hort from crest to crest and hence much 
Ke light waves, so that they are reflected 
y mountains and tall buildings. In a city 
£ skyscrapers there may be half a dozen 
uch reflections, and on the screen half a 
lozen overlapping images or “ghosts.” 
‘sometimes they can be laid, these ghosts, 
'y receiving not the direct wave but one of 
ts reflections, which is like looking at a 
nan in a mirror. 

In the open country the difficulty is 
iothing to worry about. Unfortunately, 
he open country is not likely to have many 
elevision sets after the war for the simple 
eason that the population is huddled 
argely in small towns and large cities 
vhere the tall buildings have been erected. 
Though the “ghosts” can be as much of a 
\uisance in the suburban home or the city 
partment as poltergeists in a haunted 


astle, the public will probably accept them. 


le engineer seems confident that he will 
itimately banish them. 

Because the waves are so much like those 
ght the range of a television station is 
y limited by the horizon, a matter of 
t twenty miles at sea level. We may 
ll dismiss the dream of attending the 


ork, Even if we are content to see 


* ap eh 


r in Delhi as we sit in Chicago or 


only what is happening in this country, 
there are difficulties. It would take about 
ninety stations to bring television to most 
of the population, and there is no inexpen- 
sive way of interconnecting them into a 
national network which would simultan- 
eously broadcast a single program. 


Relay Stations 


It is easy enough to hook-up radio sta- 
tions by ordinary telephone wire, but tele- 
vision demands far mite and wider chan- 
nels than can be crowded into such a wire. 
Before the war the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories had developed the coaxial cable to 
carry 480 simultaneous telephone conversa- 
tions without interference. The cable would 
meet current television’s requirements, but 
it costs $5,000 a mile or $200,000,000 for 
the 40,000 miles required to hook-up stra- 
tegically located stations. Hence the broad- 
casting companies look with more favor on 
radio relay stations which would be strung 
along at intervals of twenty-five miles, each 
station picking up a_ television-carrying 
beam and passing it on. The cost would 
be less than that of the coaxial cable, but 
still a matter of millions. A television sta- 
tion 300 miles high in Nebraska or Kansas 
could serve the whole country, but no one 
has ever troubled to estimate. its cost be- 
cause no one broadcasting company could 
afford to build it, even if engineers knew 
all that they must know about the pressure 
of such a steel colossus on rock and soil 
at a depth never contemplated for struc- 
tural foundations. 

This brings us face to face with the 
problem of cost. Since we are committed 
to free enterprise and since there is no 
prospect of taxing the radio public directly 
as in Great Britain, it is the advertiser who 
must pay the bill. With him rests the 
future of television as a medium of mass 
appeal. Like the creat public he wants 
television, but he is not quite sure that he 
can afford the high cost of programs. 


- Drama in the new medium is at present “one part radio, one part motion picture and 
one part stage”. Here, a television studio scene from Norman Corwin’s “Untitled” 


Translated into terms of running time 
on the screen, a motion picture play may 
cost from $1,000 to $30,000 a minute, with 
$1,000 representing about the worst that 
the public will tolerate. If we are to have 
every day a new sponsored television play 
lasting an hour or more (the British prefer 
the full length play to the “short”), the 
studios and hence the advertisers face a 
staggering outlay. Even if we assume an 
expenditure of perhaps $5,000 a minute, 
viewing time, a half-hour sketch means 
$150,000 with no allowance for broadcast- 
ing time. Probably this will prove pathetic- 
ally inadequate for the simple reason that 
we have been spoiled by the opulence of 
Hollywood. Sound programs may now cost 
$25,000 and even more for talent alone for 
half an hour. On this basis, television pro- 
moters talk hopefully of keeping the cost 
of production down to $1,000 a minute, 
despite Hollywood’s generation of experi- 
ence. 

Probably the advertiser will pay the bill, 
whatever it is, provided there are sets in 
enough homes—several hundred thousand 
sets at least. But the sets will not be bought 
until the programs are irresistible. The 
broadcasting companies will run around 
in this vicious circle for some years, and 
they will escape from it only by costly 
experimenting on their own account. For- 
tunately there are new methods of adding 
backgrounds or sound electrically to the 
program, thus economizing on settings and 
on rehearsal time. 


What Does the Public Want? 


Despite an American experience of over 
ten years with television the program is 
still an enigma. All the forecasts and sur- 
veys thus far made to find out what the 
public wants are worthless. A public which 
has never yet collectively told playwrights, 
manufacturers, novelists, artists or editors 
of magazines what it wants renders its 
verdict only when something is offered for 


its consideration. Companies that have 
spent millions on systematic engineering 
research cherish the illusion that somehow 
the public can be induced to declare itself 
in a sort of Gallup poll, and that after the 
declaration the course of television can be 
charted like that of any other enterprise. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation, 
which American champions of free enter- 
prise are apt to regard as one of those 
hopelessly bureaucratic governmental agen- 
cies that are always behind the times, has 
displayed far more initiative. While we 
were hesitating but loudly proclaiming that 
we led the world in television, the English 
saw the coronation, the Derby, and prize- 
fights on television screens in cinemas and 
music halls; plays, opera, and films in a few 
homes. But the British have an immense 
advantage in paying their own bills in the 
form of taxes instead of relying on the 
advertiser. 

The response of today guarantees nothing 
about tomorrow: Twenty years ago we 
were elated when we picked up time- 
signals, weather reports, and bedtime stories 
transmitted by a radio station a thousand 
miles away; today we want dance music, 
symphonies, short plays, comments on the 


news, debates and speeches by political , 


celebrities whether they come from a near- 
by or from a distant station. 

How much of today’s response to tele- 
vision is attributable to novelty and how 
much to intrinsic merit of program? The 
British have had more experience than we, 
but they cannot answer because the war 
interfered with the selling of sets, and we 
cannot answer because we have been bent 
too much on sounding public opinion be- 
fore we sold sets. 

There is nothing for it but to plunge 
boldly into commercial television on a large 
scale. Now that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has cleared the way by 
assigning a band of frequencies, we may 
expect this bolder experimentation after 
the war. What if a set, which will cost not 
less than $250 or more than $500, is out- 
moded in two or three years? Some millions 
in this country thought nothing before the 
war of buying a new car every year at a 
cost of $1,000 and more. The suspicion is 
engendered that those who still oppose the 
immediate introduction of television “be- 
cause it isn’t ready” have motives in mind 
that will not bear scrutiny.- 


The Eye and the Advertiser 


How rapidly television will grow after 
the war depends almost entirely on the ad- 
vertiser. He will*be.a hindrance at first be- 
cause he will probably insist on too long a 
display of his product and too much sales 
talk. Every minute must be exciting in 
television if the attention is to be held. 
Brevity, action, and substance will be more 
important than advertisers now realize, and 


this because the eye can take in more in 


two minutes than the ear in five. 
Department stores will have the most 


latitude, especially when it comes to fash-— 


ions and bargains. The daily press reached 
the conclusion long ago that bargain base- 
ment advertisements are news to house- 
wives, for which reason concessions in rates 


were made. Television may find it expedi- 
ent to adopt the same policy. In any case, 
it is easier to imagine a housewife follow- 
ing a department store’s half-hour display 
of kitchen utensils, lingerie, and canned 
foods than a five-minute drool on gasoline 
“with a punch in every drop,” even though 
a car driven by the miraculous fuel climbs 
steep hills with astounding ease. 

No doubt the advertiser will make the 
most of his opportunity and suit the-action 
to the word, the word to the action. “I put 
a little Dentox tooth powder into the palm 
of my hand,” an agreeable voice will surely 
say as its owner appears to the eye. “I 
spread it on the brush so-o-.” How much 
of this will sink in? 

In ordinary radio we may read the news- 
paper or we may talk during the sales 
patter. Many a woman fills the house seven 
hours a day with music, news, and adver- 
tising as she dusts the furniture or prepares 
a meal. Sound is just background to her. 
But television is more than background. 
Either she looks and neglects her work— 
or she doesn’t. No doubt much music and 
advertising “lodges in what the psycho- 
analysts call her “subconscious mind,” to 
bob up unexpectedly in the future. 

Television cannot play such tricks. Prob- 
ably we shall pay the price of transitory 
boredom to see and hear a stirring play, 
and probably Ma will wash the dishes and 
Pa will read the paper until the announcer 
says: “And now we present Mary Edwards 
and Joseph Wilkins in “The Wrong Mr. 
Wright.” Or Ma will possibly throw a 
switch to cut off television and listen to the 
sound until something is said that induces 
her to drop her work and watch the screen. 


From Chowder to Art-Form 


In television as on the stage the play’s 
the thing. And the sponsored play will be 
as important on the screen as it is in sound- 
broadcasting. But what kind of play? 
Novels have been dramatized and Broad- 
way comedies transferred to the film. Al- 
ways there is a difference of treatment be- 
cause of the limitations or the larger 
possibilities of the new medium. The slap- 
stick movies have not yet presented “Don 
Quixote” or “Gulliver’s Travels” convinc- 
ingly because they do not know how to be 
satiric, and Shakespeare has never been 
produced satisfactorily on anything but the 
stage. Only in the~animated cartoons of 
Walt Disney has Hollywood given us a 
form of art which is peculiarly its own. 
Television will repeat dramatic history. If 
the play’s the thing, television must evolve 
its own art form. All that it gives us at 
present is a chowder composed of one part 
radio, one part motion picture and one part 
stage. 


actor is similarly confined, but only fe 
seconds. In television he is always more ¢ 
less “held,” in technical parlance, so thi 
it is hard to make the most of rage or € 
ultation. 

There will be little opportunity for th 
expression of horror or delight for t 
reason that facial contortions become ridiet 
lous on a screen which, immediately aft 
the war, will not be smaller than 11x] 
inches or larger than 18x24. A short bac 
ward step already expresses terror. A vie 
of the tonsils when a soprano takes a hig 
“C” in television may interest a laryngole 
gist, but the audience in the living root 
will simply rock with laughter even if it: 
Isolde in tragic frenzy over dead Tristat 
Already Isolde “dubs.” That is, she fir 
makes a sound record and, when sh 
actually “goes on the air,” facially accon 
panies her own voice without being gr 
tesquely funny. And Tristan and Isolc 
will have to be comely. Fat tenori an 
soprani with enormous heaving bosoms a1 
already debarred because they look far mot 
absurdly out of place than they do on th 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera Hous 
Some of these difficulties will disappez 
when home screens are as large as wall 
but it is doubtful if the public will be wil 
ing to pay thousands of dollars for a livin 
room electrical installation as elaborate < 
that of a theater. Even if he could affor 
images that would cover a whole wall, th 
average man would find that he is too clos 
to them in a living room. 

No matter what the technical future ma 
hold out, the life of an actor will be n 
happier than that of the policeman in Gi 
bert and Sullivan’s song. Romeo and Julie 
swelter now under lights which are n 
brighter and no hotter than those sof 
motion picture studio, but which are mor 
trying because scenes are longer. Rehearsal 
take far more time than in sound-broac 
casting—fifteen times as long—and the 
must be paid for at rates which are < 
present low but which are bound to ris 
as more and more film and stage celebritie 
are recruited. Actors must know their line 
and their stage-business perfectly; for ther 
can be no “retakes” as there are in th 
motion picture studio. 


Director’s Headaches : 


During the period of actual transmissior 
the director is the most worried of met 
Will an arc-light fail and cut off a bear 
where it is needed? Such things have hay 
pened. Will the technicians in control ¢ 
the lights, the cameramen and the playe1 
work together with the required clocklik 
precision? There are always little sli 
which, because a merciful Providenc 
watches over drunkards and directors, a1 


In the development of an appropriate art- not noticed by most home televisionarie 


form and technique, television is now con- 
fronted with the uncomfortable fact that it 
is even more pitiless than the film and that 
it is impossible to be grandiose on a canvas 
at present not much bigger than a pocket- 
handkerchief. If two lovers quarrel they 
cannot walk away from each other in anger 
and sulk in opposite corners as on a hun- 
dred-foot stage. Nor can there be expansive 


gestures. In a motion picture close-up, the 
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But who can tell? Split-second decisions ar 
called for, and unless they are made th 
production may bea fiasco. 
Even if he had-a.“‘lot” as big as a west 
ranch, the studio director could not use 
‘to advantage. The reason is that televisi 
is not at its best in distant “shots,” as 
images of the outfield players proved 
the baseball game that General Eisenhov 
(Continued on page 349) 
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N Jacop Rus wrote “THE MAKING OF 
mmerican” in 1901, he wished to show 
a foreign-born, naturalized citizen 
ited himself to American life and even 
rme a factor in its democratic develop- 
He belonged to the period of the 
- northern immigrations and helped to 
e social service a fighting faith. Others 
‘uropean origin have Become useful 
rican citizens, but those not writers 
left no record of their conversion or 
" points of view. 
the present transitional phase in the 
erican economy, during which many 
ditary privileges are being revised and 
jy frozen social assets thawed out, testi- 
iy of how it feels to change one’s status 
rely firsthand. Oliver La Farge has ‘at- 
ited a subjective analysis in “Raw 
erial” (Houghton, Mifflin; $3), a series 
satobiographical chapters especially per- 
nt because they discuss the relation of 
lilege to democracy. 


Blanket of Gentility 


ifr. La Farge was-born in the United 
ses, not to great wealth but to “the 
itered life,” and he is vividly conscious 
naving come out from under a blanket 
gentility, the chief aim of which was 
formity. The influence of a great reputa- 
i on other members of a family is de- 
bed: he calls it “the super-civilized ghost 
my grandfather La Farge’; he was of 
fourth generation of artists, “and they 
| all been gentlemen.” The legend of 
n La Farge “insisted upon the genteel 
racter of his work and one was sup- 
ed to live up to him. The pressure to do 
kind of writing which only a gentleman 
uld do to be in good taste was terrific. 
-’ Oliver La Farge’s task was to come 
from under this influence, into the sun- 
it of democracy, and write the truth as 
saw it. 
ere the truth did not mean a revision 
manners but a complete change of atti- 
. Mr. La Farge makes his original posi- 
fear by presenting, from his own ex- 
lence, the best portrait of a Groton boy 
print. This school, so thoroughly Angli- 
in its Paeaonal routine, with its em- 
sis on the form rather than the class, 
| “grindingly conformist.” Regularity, in- 
Be isness, were ideals; the Groton 
“was perfect according to the standards 
he school, which meant that intellectual 
acity was of secondary importance... . 
_ any strong aesthetic leanings were out 
he question unless they could be so con- 
ed as to have no influence upon daily 


was not ihe school for the artist whose 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


HARRY HANSEN 


very life is a challenge to conformity. The 
La Farges were established artists in a tradi- 
tion; they had now sprouted an artist who, 
even if not a belligerent or an outright 
revolutionary writer, was to step outside the 
pattern. 

From Groton Mr. La Farge went to Har- 
vard, a logical step, though we have long 
since dropped the nineteenth century con- 
cept of it as a school that turned out only 
gentlemen. There Mr, La Farge became in- 
creasingly aware of the contradictions in his 
position and found some valuable compen- 
sations, notably in athletics. His description 
of the intense satisfaction in being a capable 
oarsman, with its necessity for individual ef- 
fort and ready cooperation, is excellent. The 
“skilled violence” and “guided unrestraint” 
of a boat race and the complete happiness 
and catharsis achieved by it suggest how 
many men may find athletics an outlet for 
their repressed natures. 

In the march to maturity Mr. La Farge 
became interested in archaeology and an- 
thropology. He found study of the Indians 
of the American Southwest, Mexico, and 
Guatemala extremely rewarding; as scientist 
and artist he cultivated both his analytical 
mind and his imagination, turning some of 
his material into fiction. While every phase 
of his activities is related to the growth of 
Oliver La Farge, my concern is his change 
from a writer in the genteel tradition to an 
independently thinking man, who put 
down the truth as he saw it. He was helped 
in this by his observation of Indian life and 
the position of the Negro in the South, and 
by his contacts with none-too-well-off writ- 
ers in New Orleans. 


Breaking the Pattern 


He found that there was health in writ- 
ing when the rewards were not the end. 
“As I detached myself more and more from 
uptown New York and my center of social 
gravity moved toward Greenwich Village 
and Santa Fe, my contact with people who 
were also engaged in a constant struggle to 
pay the rent through the arts in order to be 
free to practice the arts steadily increased. 
The feeling that came back with it was one 
of having been long dessicated and then put 
back into water.’ 

His wanderings gave Mr. La Farge light 
on the conditioning influences of a culture. 
He knew how thoroughly the New Eng- 
lander adopts the attitudes of his environ- 
ment, and that, in a minor form, this 
repeats itself in the man with a middle 
western drawl who goes to Harvard and 
returns home with a letter “r” changed to 


“ah.” He saw that the eas he knew in 


Rhode Island took part in the common cul- 


ata 


Back into the Democratic Stream 


ture of the state. But in the South Negroes 
“are participants in a special sector of south- 
ern culture,” imposed by the whites. 

If a group is restrained or restricted from 
above, it will adapt itself and seek gratifica- 
tion and release in its own activities. This 
accounts, in Mr. La Farge’s opinion, for the 
fun that Negroes are able to have among 
themselves. Their apparently carefree atti- 
tude misleads the New Englander and 
“renders him an especially gullible sucker 
for such remarks as that Negroes are always 
laughing, happy and carefree. He does not 
understand laughter under oppression, for 
he has never needed it.” 

Incidentally, Mr. La Farge declares that 
“the southern system is only a postpone- 
ment, a makeshift.” And his scientific ob- 
servation tells him that “another law is 
operating,” that “Negroes are constantly re- 
ceiving more white blood.” This is nature’s 
solution of race problems; it is already in 
full swing in Brazil and Cuba, to name 
only the southern lands where this tendency 
is most marked. Mr. La Farge is not 
shocked; the Groton boy has leng since 
been exorcised. 


Ready for Uprooting 


I have grave doubts that Mr. La Farge 
would have remained oppressed by a set 
pattern. He reacted to the genteel tradition 
as did our whole generation, the difference 
in his case being that he belonged to it by 
birth. 

If the unsatisfying connotations of the 
word “gentleman” can be forgotten, we 
must admit that many of its ideals are 
wholesome. There are still vestiges of it in 
Mr. La Farge’s writings; for instance, in his 
good taste—he could never violate taste as 
some of our more robust and less consider- 
ate authors do. The whole relationship of 
force and wholesomeness in writing to 
violence and vulgarity would be a fit subject 
for the literary historian. 

Mr. La Farge’s open mind seems to have 
functioned from the first and “the mask” 
that Groton sought to impose never fitted 
his face. Harvard sent him to Arizona to 
study archeology, and his New England 
horizon went to pieces. He was ready to 
question dogma in religion no less than set 
attitudes in conduct or dry rot in culture; he 
was ready to understand the Indian as a fel- 
low-citizen of this planet; he exchanged a- 
“closed society” for kinship with all Ameri- 
cans, for “the much greater warmth which 
the mass of the American nation radiates to 
everyone who shares its daily problems and 
desires. It is a grand thing to be ready, both 
mentally and in lightness of material bonds, 

(Continued on page 348) 
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for uprooting and unexpected changes.” 

Secure within himself, Mr. La Farge’s 
philosophy led logically to love of the land 
that gave all people a chance to work out 
their destiny. The next step was a willing- 
ness to defend it. He volunteered for the 
ferry command and is now a major in the 
Air Transport Command, in charge of his- 
torical research. 


AMERICA’S ROLE IN THE WORLD 
ECONOMY, by Alvin H. Hansen. Norton, 
$2.50. 

THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HAS BECOME §IN- 
creasingly conscious of the political prob- 
lems involved in international organization 
during the past few years. But compara- 
tively few people appear to have recognized 
that in the long run our political world 
organization must be based on smoothly 
running interdependent world economy, if 
it is to survive. This failure is largely due 
to the inherent complexity of international 
economic problems, and the failure of 
economists to present them in language 
which the average man can understand. 

Mr. Hansen comes closer than any first- 
rank econorhist has yet come toward pre- 
senting these problems in the language of 
the man-in-the-street. That in itself is a 
remarkable achievement. But in addition 
he succeeds in shaking off the deadly 
paralysis which has caused most economists 
to view international economic problems in 
terms of a world which disappeared before 
World War I. Unlike most of his col- 
leagues, he does not even pay lip service to 
the laissez faire economics of Adam Smith, 
but assumes that we shall have to have in- 
ternational economic organization before 
we can have a smoothly functioning world 
economy. 

He describes and evaluates critically the 
Bretton Woods Agreements, UNRRA, the 
projected international trade authority, and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization to 
test their contribution to postwar stability. 
He points out that domestic policies aiming 
at full employment are essential to the 
operation of international economic agree- 
ments, but indicates that it may be necessary 
to go further and work out an international 
program for stimulating employment. All in 
all it is a book which every literate citizen 
will want to read and ponder. 

Maxwe_t S. Stewart 


Editor, Public Affairs Pamphlets 


MEN AT WORK. Some Democratic Methods 
for a Power Age, by Stuart Chase, Harcourt, 
Brace. $2, 

Stuart CHASE IS RIGHT IN BELIEVING THAT 

the articles here incorporated have a uni- 

fying theme and a permanent value. They 
present, in the best tradition of creative 
journalism, findings and experiences in 
significant areas-of business personnel and 
economic pioneering which demonstrate in 
concrete terms just how we can help people 
to work together, not as robots but as self- 
respecting human beings in a democratic 

society. . 

Clarity, concreteness, readability, per- 
sonalized incident—these we have come to 
expect in Mr. Chase’s handling of a theme. 
Here his rare and needed gift is put at the 


disposal of a body of subject matter which 
some will ignore as “too technical,” but 
which those who know the inwardness of 
the modern world of work will recognize 
as the very quintessence of our problem of 
reconciling personality growth, scope for 
personal creative release, a basis for more 
personalized sense of responsibility for 
sound workmanship, with the necessary 
disciplines of large scale factory operation 
and high production at low unit cost. 

Personnel executives especially should 
reach for this book and should insist that 
their general managers read it—which they 
can do easily and with pleasure in three to 
four hours. For here, without the ten dol- 
lar words in which the literature of demo- 
cratic shop procedure tends to get bogged 
down, are tested, practical methods, and as- 
suredly wholesome results. No manager— 
of factory, store, philanthropic agency, hos- 
pital or college—could fail to carry away a 
score of workable ideas from this notebook 
record of social experiments. 

If the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce want ready reference hints on 
how to be democratic in the shop in ways 
that contribute to total shop productivity, 
let them distribute a few hundred thousand 
copies of this book in paper covers. The 
cause of full employment and of a full life 
for the employed would thus be served. 

The book makes no pretense to being a 
systematic treatise on personnel administra- 
tion or industrial relations. But students of 
the more inclusive volumes will find here 
vital documenting of theory by practices 
successful in according dignity to the career 
of rank and file workers. Orpway Trap 
Lecturer, Columbia University 


CHINA’S CRISIS, by Lawrence K. Rosinger. 

Knopf. $3. 
D£sPITE ITS TITLE, THIS IS NOT A CRISIS- 
centered exposition but a comprehensive 
statement of all the more important factors 
in China’s political cross-currents, the pe- 
culiar nature of the war she wages, her 
economic debacle, and her unsure foreign 
relations. Mr. Rosinger shares the pained 
concern with which most impartial observ- 
ers today look upon the growing breach be- 
tween China’s aspirations and the frighten- 
ing reality of her present condition. He ex- 
plains the causes of this disparity with de- 
tailed facts and penetrating argument; and 
although his sympathies are with Yenan 
rather than with Chungking, no fairer 
presentation of the character and difficulties 
of the central government is to be found in 
print. 

Only a few of his outstanding points can 
be mentioned: 

Such popular government as is possible 


‘within the limits of Chinese political ex- 


perience could be established now, in the 
midst of war. The central government 
probably has received more aid from Russia 
than have the communists. In spite of 
every conceivable device to prevent the ex- 
pression of the people’s will, popular dis- 
content makes itself felt in virulent forms. 
The greater part of Free China’s foreign 
trade is through the enemy lines and in- 
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directly to a large extent with the ene 
Political leaders in Chungking cannot m 
up their minds to throw themselves wh 
heartedly into the national war of lib 
tion because this would mean sacrifiee 
power for which they are not prepare 
the democratic reorganization of the ec 
try’s political and administrative machin 
of its tax system, and of its control of | 
duction. China’s allies are in danger if t 
permit the useful fiction of that count 
status as a great power to becloud tl 
view of the much more modest role wh 
it is bound to play, both in the war ef 
and afterwards in the process of stabil 
tion. 

This is an honest book, by a student y 
has the gift of writing interestingly with 
stepping out of the role of narrator and 
terpreter. No other recent writer has b 
so successful in relating the particular 
cident to the picture as a whole, in dl 
fying the complex situation without 0 
simplification, in pointing a way out 
China’s immediate predicament without 
derstating the alarming outcome for 
whole world if the country’s unity 
allowed further to deteriorate. 

Research Secretary Bruno Las 
American Council Institute of 
Pacific Relations 


MEN OF SCIENCE IN AMERICA, — 
Role of Science in the Growth of | 
Country, by Bernard Jaffe. -Simon 
Schuster. $3.75. 


WE HAVE HAD MANY BOOKS EXTOLLING 
“contributions” of science to our mate 
prosperity by way of technology and p 
tical invention. This lively account of n 
teen handpicked American scientists fi 
colonial times to the present day dffer 
rapid survey of the rise of Ameri 
civilization from an unusual and signific 
angle. It is unusual because until after 
First World War there. were not eno 
men and women here interested in this 
proach to warrant the publication of 
handsome a volume for the general rea 
And it is significant because up to the p 
ent writing your professional scientists h 
not generally been clear as to the se 
significance of what they were doing, 
yond wanting to feel that they were re 
useful citizens. This exceptionally read: 
and reliable survey gives us a clear pic 
of the men, their times, their problems, | 
the relationship between their work — 
the changing times. 

The author seems to be somewhat 1 
by his urge to defend American scié 
against two criticisms that have been n 
frequently directed against it. Against 
charge that while we have led in “appli 
science, we have lagged in “pure” scie 
he enumerates the growing list of Ar 
can winners of Nobel prizes for 
mental thinking and discoveries, and px 
to the growing army of foreign stud 
who have been.coming here to learn f 
our master minds. To the suspicion 
our scientists have “almost compl 
ignored the social scene and have been 
tent to follow their scientific pursuits ut 
turbed by the storms about them,” h 
plies by pointing to Benjamin Frankl 
; vast a * x, 

are 


yjurly scientists who were aware of the 
deal and economic conditions from 
1 they or their parents had just es- 


ere 1s, however, no need to apologize. 
nook itself abundantly reconciles these 
iisms’” and shows their irrelevance. 
id, Mr. Jaffe’s concluding chapter, 
ure of Science in America,” is a well- 
ced statement on the present situation 


BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


INTELLIGENT AMERICAN’S GUIDE 
) PEACE, under the general editorship 
and with an introduction by Sumner 
blles. Dryden Press. $3.75, 


\VERY TITLE OF THIS BOOK IS STIMULAT- 
and one opens the volume with curi- 
In it one finds a clearly conceived 
‘mm, executed with a simplicity which 
pratitying and a comprehensiveness 
h is daring. 
its pages certain facts are to be found 
t “every independent nation and every 
a dependent people of the world.” 
«e facts are divided, in each case, into 
\ categories: (1) The Land and People; 
The Economy; (3) The History, 1914- 
and, (4) The Stakes in the Peace. 
0 fingle reader can verify, out of his 
knowledge, the information concern- 
zach country: he can only turn to those 
htries with which he has some acquain- 
‘e. And there this reviewer marvels at 
accuracy, conciseness, and balanced 
(tion of facts. Certainly all cannot be 
within 370 pages; but enough is told 
tart one on a further quest “equipped 
1 accurate, pertinent information and a 
‘ain new understanding of the factors in- 
ved. 
1 his introduction, Sumner Welles states 
: “it is the obligation of every citizen 
the United States to inform himself to 
fullest extent possible concerning every 
ect of the decisions which his country 
| now be forced to make.” It is to 
litate the fulfillment of this obligation 
t this book has been published. It has 
n done objectively. But it has also been 
1e in the belief that the large majority of 
vericans have decided that the United 
tes should accept its full responsibility 
some kind of world organization. 
iether this international organization 
ceeds or fails, Mr. Welles contends, will 
vend upon the harmonious cooperation 
the five great powers—and harmonious 
peration can be achieved only ‘ ‘through 
riendly but realistic understanding” of 
h other. 
Jutiz p’EstourNELLES DE CONSTANT 

istant Director 
odrow Wilson Foundation 


RRENDER ON DEMAND, by Varian 
ty. Random House. $3. 

ACCOUNTS HAVE APPEARED DESCRIBING 
SS adventures of American soldiers 
sailors on the battlefields of Europe and 
Running through these stories are 
dant records of American ingenuity 
meeting strange and unforeseen situa- 
i$ OF in overcoming apparently insuper- 


But it is not only on the field of battle 
that this characteristic quality has been 
shown. “Surrender on Demand” recounts 
the exciting adventures of a young Ameri- 
can who was sent to France to aid refugees 
from Nazi persecution escape, chiefly to 
Spain and Portugal. With remarkable de- 
termination and courage he outsmarted the 
Gestapo and Vichy police and succeeded in 
sending more than a thousand refugees 
from France. Among those rescued from 
Nazi ‘cruelty were such.distinguished in- 
tellectuals as Heinrich Marin, Lion Feucht- 
wanger, and Franz Werfel. 

The methods used in smuggling refugees 
out of France involved the frequent use of 
forged passports and other identification 
papers. Fry found it helpful, too, to enlist 
the services of Marseilles gangsters and 
other underworld characters. The French 
police authorities were naturally suspicious 
and unsympathetic but occasionally a 
French official aided Fry and his associates 
when they got into difficulties. Especially 
helpful was Harry Bingham, the American 
vice-consul at Marseilles in charge of visas. 
On the other hand the high officials in the 
State Department at Washington, unwilling 
to offend the French Vichy authorities, 
showed little sympathy for Fry’s work and 
ultimately canceled his passport, forcing his 
departure from France. 

In general this book reveals the tragic 
experiences of hunted and persecuted peo- 
ple. Only rarely is the account relieved by 
a humorous incident as, for example, when 
the Italian labor leader Giuseppe Modigliani 
refused to shave off his beard or stop wear- 
ing-his fur coat in order. to facilitate his 
escape. The coat had been presented to 
him by the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union when he visited the United 
States and he was so proud of it that he 
wore it winter and summer. 

Americans can read with pride this vivid 


and exciting story of the experiences of a. 


‘determined and courageous American in 
successfully carrying through an errand of 
mercy. Netson P, Meap 
Department of History 

College of the City of New York 


TELEVISION IN 1960 


(Continued from page 346) 


attended. Accordingly, the directors are 
inserting film in “live” scenes of plays and 
scanning the film and the actors simultane- 
ously, so that the villain may choke the 
heroine against a background which may 
be the Rocky Mountains or some medieval 
castle. Again, Hollywood invented the trick, 
and again television appropriated it. 


Hollywood and Television 


If television has taken so much from 
Hollywood what advantage has it over the 
motion picture theater? Before the war, the 
British paid a guinea a ticket to see the 
Boon-Danaher fight televised in three 
cinemas which were packed to the doors. 
Was this evidence merely of a lack of home 
television sets? Or, as Hollywood argues, 

(Continued on page 350) 
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The Chance of a Lifetime 


FOR EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 


A WRITING CAREER 


HERE IS A CHANCE to learn to write by 
writing — under the personal direction of 
successful writers and editors. The Maga- 
zine Institute, a private school completely 
owned and operated by editors and writers, 
offers practical instruction in short story 
and article writing. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. 


Every assignment you submit is returned 
with detailed criticism. Experienced writers 
patiently correct your work and help de. 
velop your style to suit the demands of 
the modern magazine market. You ask all 
the questions you like. As your ability 
grows you get a chance to concentrate on 
the sort of things you do best — essays, 
features, short sketches, etc. 


Writers themselves active in the maga- 
zine field help you find your best outlets, 
often suggest markets you might never 
have heard of. Send the coupon today for 
the free catalog which tells you how you 
may get started toward a writing career. 
Inquirers will also receive “The Best Job 
in the World” listing unsolicited testi. 
monials from successful graduates. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC., Dept. 38-C 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send your catalog without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 


Psychiatric 


Novels 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes 


By 


CLARENCE P. OBERNDORF, M.D. 


“It has taken three-quarters of a century 
for a commentator to see the merit of 


Holmes’s books. We owe to Oberndorf 
much gratitude for the discovery and for 
the scholarly treatment given the subject. 
His abridgments make the novels more 
readable; his introduction gives a bril- 
liant picture of Holmes, and his annota- 
tions explain to people not trained in 
psychiatry the importance of the text. To 
the psychiatrist the text needs little expla- 
nation; the clinical descriptions are mas- 
terly, and many theories are clearly stated 
which would now be called ‘freudian’.” 
—Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry. 


$3.00 


Columbia 
University Press | 


was it evidence that the public wants large 
screens and lifesize men and women? 
Hollywood extracts much comfort from the 
fact that, despite all the predictions of op- 
timists, the movies have not yet invaded 
the home on a large scale. 

Just to be on the safe side, motion picture 
companies have bought into television en- 
terprises. There is no doubt that television 
would like to draw on Hollywood’s films 
and its other resources, but there is also no 
doubt that Hollywood shows no great dis- 
position to help television. 

Even if Hollywood and television arrive 
at an understanding, the program problem 
will be solved only for a time. About 650 
hours of pictures are made every year. Sup- 
pose television uses them. So ravenous is its 
appetite that a year’s output would be de- 
voured in weeks, assuming that a film is 
used only once. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has assigned twelve 
channels to television. If each of these 
twelve transmits plays six hours a day, a 
terrifying problem in production is pre- 
sented. News and sports stand on another 
footing. Here television will reign supreme, 
because we participate in the transmitted 
event. Something important is happening, 
and we are electrically on the spot to see it. 

It is the advertiser who will settle this 
issue of the program. He knows that in 
a motion picture house he has no chance 
at all. Early experimental projections of 
advertising lantern-slides between film 
drama and news came to nothing. The 
assault on the eye and the mind was re- 


sented. When the film began to talk no one 
had the temerity to place direct advertising 
on the sound-track. Nor has the film been 
too widely used in the theater in advertising 
itself. The preliminary flashes that announce 
forthcoming attractions are none-too-wel- 


come interruptions. 
New Jobs Ahead 


It is plain from these considerations that 
television will have to feel its way just as 
radio broadcasting did twenty years ago. 
When the experimental period is over, a 
matter of perhaps five postwar years, an 
industry which is now bawling in its crib 
will grow with a rapidity that will astonish 
even the technical accoucheurs who brought 
it into the world. 

The opportunities for employment will 
match anything that we have witnessed in 
the development of motion pictures, radio 
or the automobile. Think of ninety stations 
that will have to be tied together somehow 
into a national network, each erected by 
skilled labor at a cost of perhaps $250,000, 
each demanding its quota of steel, electron 
tubes, and relaying apparatus. Think of 
hundreds of play and advertising-copy 
writers, more hundreds of cameramen and 
their aids to “cover” sports and news events. 
Think of ancillary or satellite industries that 
will feed television with what it needs, just 
as the growth of the automobile industry 
was attended by much road-building, keep- 
ing of tourist camps, installing of filling 
stations, inventing and selling of wayside 
pumps, cigarette-lighters and windshield 


A lively, different magazine 
for open-minded readers 


CONTROVERSY 


@i purpose is to present all sides of issues and controversies of current 


importance. 


Controversy is the only medium of expression for all opinions. 


The major part of the magazine consists of forums, symposia, and individual 


opinion articles. 


Oke you can be sure you are right you must read what people of the 


opposite opinion have to say. 


If Controversy doesn’t modify your views, 


it will surely solidify them. We can assure you that reading this magazine is 
never dull; there is always at least one battle-on-paper in progress. 


spake of the magazine is devoted to book and pamphlet reviews, edited by 
Paul R. Stout. The authors of books reviewed are given an opportunity to 


; “talk back” to the reviewer. 


Fr I ‘HERE are photos, drawings, and caricatures every month. Controversy is 
in easy to read format, printed on fine paper. 


Current numbers include various views, and conflicting opinions of the Negro prob- 
lem by: Adrian Faign, J,.P. Kemper, Elmer Rowe, and Lillian Smith. 


Departments: The Voice of the Reader; Reviews of Books and Pamphlets. 
John E. McWilliams, Editor 


Your first issue will be sent the day we hear from you. 


Controversy, 212 F. and M. Bldg. West Chester Pa, 


Please enter my subscription to Controversy monthly for: 


C 7 1 year: 2.00 
{[ ] 6 months; 1.00 
{ ] 3 months: trial .50 


Bill me later if payment is not enclosed, Current issue free if payment accompanies order. If I am 
dissatisfied in any way, you are to refund my momey and I need not return the issues received, 


settee ewes 


Address 


. __ (In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 
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wipers. ‘Think of tens of thousands enga; 
in making at least a million television ; 
a year for a hungry public. You catch 
glimpse of what television will mean in 
national economy. 

Let television grow and it will do 
share in creating jobs for the 57,000, 
who must be kept employed after the 1 
if our overexpanded production facili 
are not to collapse. And the young serv: 
man who wonders what his lot will 
when he doffs his uniform would do y 
to study the thousands of niches that t 
vision is already fashioning for him a 
make up his mind in which he will fi 
the most scope for such knowledge 2 
technical experience as he may have 
quired in some army or navy school. 


FORTUNATE CITY 
(Continued from page 341) 


watch the contractor unload a tool sh 
from a truck—the first token of the i 
fillment of a long-cherished dream. J 
federal government (PWA) and the c 
health department combined to prov. 
$130,000 to build this center, which vy 
specialize in child and maternity ca 
Heading it will be Dr. Walter H. Madd 
lent by the U. S. Children’s Bureau : 
which he has been doing brilliant we 
aiding Negro doctors throughout the Sot 
to keep abreast of modern methods in ch 
and maternity care. 

And what about that slum? We he 
seen some bad spots in Chicago, Memph 
and Birmingham, but this Negro section 
Indianapolis beats them all. Streets a 
streets of hovels—the streets often o1 
muddy paths. Many of these hovels ha 
no toilets, no running water. A group 
families patronizes a community privy a 
a community pump. Beyond the slum is 
vast dump heap, ragged gravel pits, a 
then a stream—just south of which a 
within a stone’s throw is, incredibly enoug 
Indiana University Medical School and 
imposing group of state and city hospita 

One shack with an assessed valuation 
$850, which would seem an exaggeratic 
rents for $25 a month. Taxes -are $: 
That’s the owner’s only expense. No o 
would ever dream of putting a cent on _ 
pairs. So this owner gets $279 clear ea 
year, for a 32.8 percent return. Nearby is 
coal shed rented to a family at $7 a moni 
It even has a street number, and there’s 
service flag in the window. There often 
even if there’s no glass. These are the hor 
of soldiers of democracy. 


Instead of Slums 


Led by the Chamber of Commerce, r 
estate interests, Flanner House and ott 
forces for good, Indianapolis got an ; 
through this year’s. legislature authorizi 
the city to buy- this slum area under 1 
power of eminent domain, turn part ot 
along the banks of the stream into a p: 
with a picnic ground, swimming pool, lal 
baseball diamond; lay out new streets 
the remainder and sell off lots to low 


come people at possible prices. For p 


» can’t afford to buy, decent low rental | 
aes will be made available. A great city 
xway which halted in despair at the 
|> of the blighted area will run through 
(development, all the plans for which 
2 been endorsed by experts like Paul 
wn, superintendent of parks, and Noble 
ilister, in charge of the city’s planning. 
dow will these homes be built? Cleo 
:kburn and his Quaker associates had an 
iting plan. At Penn Craft—a project of 
| Friends Service Committee over near 
had built 
mselves a village of fifty houses out in 
ang farmland on the labor pool idea. 
re are always certain men in any group 
) carpenter, do plumbing, stonework, 
hting or glazing or maybe just dig. So 
ry can pool their skills and build each 
er’s homes. Using largely local materials, 
Ge miners put up six-room modern 
ases that would have cost $4,000 else- 
ere—for under $2,000. And smaller 
ases for much less. Blackburn went to 
k, came back full of enthusiasm. 
Villiam Book, executive secretary of the 
.ianapolis Chamber of Commerce, agreed 
prtily with him, but two local realtors 
we skeptical, They went to Uniontown 
ssee for themselves and were convinced 
‘t the idea would work. Indeed, the 
ances are that it would work anywhere. 
Despite the citywide enthusiasm for 
‘nner House, its projects have met some 
position, half-hearted and brief, from 
or unions in the buildings trades who 
ed at its labor-pool idea; from some 
thodox social workers who were dis- 
-bed not to find its unconventional 
sthods for dealing with people in their 
e book*; and from a few left wing Negro 
litants who were irked by its cooperative 
mnt. Almost invariably, however, Flanner 
muse calls forth more good will than 
ople ever knew they had. They go there 
r the thrill of being near anything so 
al and growing. 

The idea will grow, too, throughout the 
untry. Every city with a slum area cries 
t for an enterprise like Flanger House 
d a man like Cleo Blackburn—with 
ion to build firmly for the future on the 
drock of human need. 

Once upon a time, runs the fable, a 
veler came upon three men chipping 
ne beside the highway. He asked each 
them in turn what he was doing. 


Said the second: “I’m helping build the 
Il of a building.” i. 

d the third, proudly: “I’m building 
xreat cathedral.” 
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ended to the budget committee of the 
Fund the “needs of the casework and . 
eee the neighborhood nursery; and_ to 
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‘You Must Have Spent Years on Shorthand” 


NO! I Learned in 6 WEEKS! 


You, too, can master SPEEDWRITING, the modern shorthand, in one-quarter 
the time required by symbol systems. It is far easier and more accurate to write 
and transcribe. Tens of thousands of shorthand writers have been freed from the 
drudgery of old-fashioned methods of learning and writing shorthand through the 
marvelous SPEEDWRITING system. It has no signs or symbols but uses the 
familiar letters of the alphabet. It eliminates the strain of taking dictation and is 
easy to read back. 

SPEEDWRITERS are employed in the better jobs all over the country. Prepare 
now for one of these jobs—and for the post-war opportunities that await you 
just ahead! 


YOU CAN QUALIFY AS A FAST, ACCURATE SHORTHAND WRITER 
IN 72 HOURS OF HOME STUDY BY THIS FAMOUS METHOD. 


a Md 


TRADE MARK, REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


With no interference with your present work, with no sacrifice of vour hours of 
recreation, you can master this easy, natural modern shorthand in <1 weeks of 
home study. You can take longer if you wish; many have learned Speedwriting in 
less time. Over 100.000 have studied Speedwriting at home in their spare hours. 
The cost is only a small fraction of what you would expect to pay. Speedwriting is 
nationally recognized and highly endorsed by educators and 
business leaders. It has been used for over twenty years ip 
leading corporations and Civil Service. Mail coupon below for 
illustrated booklet. No cost, no obligation; no salesman will call. 


F e F iE | SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING. 
e © — 


Dept. 3508, 55 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
FASCINATING NEW 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Gives you full informa 
tion about Speedwriting 
and includes easy lessor 
that will have you writ- 
ing typical business sen- — 
tences in shorthand in a 
few minutes! = 


School of Speedwriting 
55 West 42 Street 
N. Y. 18 


. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY > 


School of Speedwriting, Dept. 3508 
55 West 42 Street, New York 18, N, Y. wees 
Please send me without obligation or expense your Rew 
illustrated booklet containing ful) information on Speed 
writing—The Modern Shorthand: also vour easy, inter 
esting demonstration lesson 


\ Name 
Address 


City and State cccerpac sen wes caneurts vA s:knk baba ene 
(Include P.O, Zone No., if any) 
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DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN JEWS 
Edited by P. Henry Lotz 


Creative Personalities—Vol. VI 
Continuing the series of biographical sketches of in- 
dividuals who have made outstanding contributions to 
our culture, this new volume presents twelve Americans 
of Jewish ancestry and distinctive talent. $1.50 


ji 


im 
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ASSOCIATION PRESS 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


347 MADISON AVENUE 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Official Journal of the American Sociological Society. 
In addition to papers and proceedings of the So 
siety, it contains articles on sociological research, 
news notes, book reviews, and foreign correspondence. 
Subscription $4.00 a year - Special library rate $3.00 

Address: Managing Editor 
American Sociological Review 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take in 
the betterment of the world. Put it in your 
library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


RS, 1182 Broadway, New York City 1. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 
ALERT, INTELLIGENT READERS AND 
WRITERS should belong to BASIC BOOKS 


A the new time and money-saving way of 
keeping posted on current literature on psycho- 
analysis, psychosomatic medicine, psychiatry and 
psychology. For information, write to Dept. G2, 
Basic Books, 714 Madison Ave., New York 21. 


BOOKPLATES 
FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred beau 


tiful designs. 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


PRINTING 
LET US PRINT YOUR PAMPHLETS. 


for free circular giving terms. Haldeman-Julius 
Company, Box P-1003, Girard, Kansas. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 


1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, ete. 
Over twenty years’ i 
fessional persons. : 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared 
Criticism, rewriting, _ plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lectures, 
Sermons and Outlines also furnished. FREE 
Circular. Dept. “S,’” Continental Writers’ 
eh ag Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave., New York, 


SPEECHES, LEC. 


& 


SS 

RESEARCH: Congressional Library, Government 
Bureaus, etc. Questions, literary or scientific in- 
vestigations, genealogy, business errands, attended 
by experts. Circular free, Crehore, Box 2329-G, 
Washington 13, Dec. 

BOOK REVIEW drudgery done for you by experi- 
enced lecturer, newspaper and SRL _ reviewer. 
Henrietta Hardman, Central Village, Connecticut. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


UNLOAD YOUR SUBSCRIPTION CHORES! 
Send me your want-list of magazines and news- 
papers, new and renewal; I get all available, bill 
you afterwards. Institutional accounts expedited. 

atalog, circular, fre. JOHN CREHORE, Post- 
box 2329-G, Washington 13, D. C. 


_“POWHATAN” INDIAN PIPE 


| 


dollar bill for genuine “Powhatan” hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 


original Virginia antique, two long stems, his- 
= dorie booklet, directions, enjoyment, and care. 
PAMPLIN 


Rustic container, tage id. 
PIPE. CO., Richmond, Virgina. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR for promi- 
nent National Jewish isla ie Organization. 
Must be capable executive with experience 1n 
Aelis be social work or adult education. Address 
inquiries or state qualifications to 8192 Survey. 

eS 
IRECTOR and CASE WORKER for a newly or- 
ended Child Guidance Clinic. Both must be 
psychiatric social workers, Director must be ex- 
perienced worker with administrative experience. 
Excellent salaries, challenging job in a fresh field. 
Small interior city, California. 8186 Survey. 


i 

GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC seeks housepar- 
ents and work supervisors not threatened by 
problems of adolescents, and willing to live and 
work closely with boys or girls. Maturity, com- 
monsense, and sincere interest are requisite; social 
work background desirable. 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


WANTED: VISITOR, Children’s Aid Society, 
Chambersburg, Penna. School of Social Work 
traiming and experience desired. Box 148, Cham- 
bersburg, Penna. 


ee ee ee 

CASE WORKERS (2) working with boys and girls 
in club and activity program, also social recre- 
ation. Jewish Community Centre, New York 
City. State fully education, experience, references 
and salary expected. 8185 Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT. Man for large 
New York City Jewish Community organization. 
Responsible for supervision, maintenance, business 
management, budgeting, also group work program 
area. State education, experience, references, sal- 
ary expected 8184 Survey. 


ASEWORKERS with training and/or experience, 
also persons who have a College Degree and 
aptitude for Social Work. Salary commensurate 
with qualifications. Apply American Red Cross, 
31 Elm Street, Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED: Girls’ Worker and Special Activities 
Supervisor for Community Center at Poughkeepsie, 
N Apply c/o Rockwood Jenkins, Executive 
Director, Lincoln Center, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


CASE WORK—GROUP WORKER: For group 
work agency and camp. Professional social work 
training and experience; attractive salary; 
analysis available on request. Council Educational 


Alliance, 13512 Kinsman Road, Cleveland 20, 
Ohio. 
WANTED: Supervisors and case workers with 


training and experience for work with the armed 

forces, ex-servicemen, and their dependents, Ex- 

cellent salaries. Apply Home Service, American 

Bee Cross, 161 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, 
ass. 


WANTED: A couple for resident position—Boys’ 
Dormitory. Must be able to supervise school 
work, recreational activities, direct the conduct 
of the boys. There are housekeeping duties en- 
tailed. For full détails write to Superintendent, 
Friendship House, 2000 Adams Avenue, Scran- 
ton 9, Pa. i 


CASEWORKER—Catholic family or child welfare 
caseworker, salary range $1920 to $2340. Must 
have graduate training. 8178 Survey. 


ability. 8195 Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A_ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, group 
work, institutional, casework and med- 
ical social work positions. 


LANGUAGES 


PHONOGRAPH COURSES. Mail Orders. All 
Makes. Booklet C. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 
Div. of Schoenhof’s Foreign Books, Inc., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. ; 


29-LANGUAGES BY LINGUAPHONE. Russian, 

. Spanish, Portuguese — Direct conversational 
method for mastering any language quickly, 
easily, correctly at home. Send for FREE book. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 50 RCA Bldg., 
New Yorks20; 1Cii7-08309n 


CANDELABRA 


“FOR SALE: Beautiful hand wrought iron can- 


delabra, can be used outdoors as hurricane lamps. 
Original design. Photographs furnished on request. 
$40.00 pair. Wominer Wrought Iron, Box 230, 
Grand’ Island, Nebraska. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CHILD WELFARE 

WE NEED two additional caseworkers for © 
panding program in rural areas. Experience 
child placing and home finding preferred. Se 
complete information about self-education, « 
perience, marital status, age, church, photo 
possible and salary expected. Write or wi 
Nebraska Children’s Home Society, 3549 Fe 
tenelle Blvd., Omaha 3, Nebraska. Randall 
Biart, Executive Director. 


SUPERVISOR ; 
WELL ESTABLISHED Children’s Agency in t 
middle west is extending its program and nee 
a competent supervisor with child placing «¢ 
perience. This agency is small, private, ne 
sectarian with a fine reputation. Its work 
mostly rural. The program is flexible and | 
fers an opportunity for a person with ideas—o 
who is “growing.’’ We prefer a protestant t 
tween the ages of 35 and 50 with membersh 
in the A.A.S.W. Give complete informati 
about yourself and indicate salary expecte 
8193 Survey z 


pie rei Te AOI ora SA So ea 

SENIOR SOCIAL WORKER needed in well esta 
lished children’s institution providing also fost 
home placement. Must be graduate in Soe 
Work and have several years of practical expe! 
ence in case work for children. Write to Ch 
dren’s Village, Hartford, Connecticut. 


POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


DISTRICT WORKERS— 
SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS 


Apply: Alaska Merit System, Box 201, Junea 
Alaska, via airmail, supplying minimum qualific 
tions 


There are positions open at the present time for tv 
District Workers and two Social Service Workers. 


District Worker: salary range—$250 to $280 p 
month; appointments, at the minimum; minimum 1 
quirements—college, 4 years; graduate study, 
year at recognized school of social work which mu 
have included courses in Child Welfare and Publ 
Welfare administration and supervised field work 
child and family welfare; experience—three years 
the past six years of social work, one year of whi 
must have been in Child Welfare, one year in Publ 
Assistance and one year in a supervisory capacity. 


Social Service Worker: salary range—$225 to $2. 
per month; appointments at the minimum; minimu 
requirements—college, 4 years; graduate study, 

year at recognized school of social work which mu 
have included courses in Child Welfare and Publ 
Welfare administration and supervised field work | 
child and family welfare; experience—two years 


year in Public Assistance. 


ee Ee ee 
WE OFFER EMPLOYERS AND CANDIDATE 
in all fields of social work everywhere an e€ 
tirely new, unique medium for finding just tl 
right person or position. Because screening tec 
niques have been streamlined, commissions a1 
registration fees eliminated, and placement fe 
reduced to a flat $25.00, the widest - selectic 
current conditions permit is attracted. Why lea’ 
any stones unturned? Perhaps the very pers 
you would most like to get in touch with ‘is al 
reading this ad. Write for details. Centr 
meee Service, 109 South Stanwood, Columb: 
i io. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN with long executive experience in boys’ wo 
desires location in New England. Available O 
tober ist. 8189 Survey. : 


EDITOR religious publications. Protestant. Ne 
sectarian. Graduate student Bible and theolo 
in leading seminaries. Contributor to publicatio 
of several denominations. Five years’ experien 
as editor. 8188 Survey. 


ADMINISTRATOR, broad experience in ment 
hygiene, family and child case work, industry a1 
labor_and community organization. Married, 4: 
47. Immediately available. 8191 Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT, small institution. Bro: 
experience, administrative, personnel managemer 
Locate anywhere. 8190 Survey. 


EDITOR, social studies textbooks. Capable 
rewriting texts for postwar market and mode 
curriculum. Twenty years’ experience high sche 

81 
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teacher, college professor, writer and editor. 
Survey. ° 


SUPERINTENDENT; institution or agency. 
years with private agency of highest standa: 
Ten years administration large m 
children’s program. Broad training in 
social work, special experience college staff, 
tional training, boy scouting, adoption, 
Placing and institutional care. 8194 Surve 


Buy War Bonds — 


Edited by 
i Charles Morrow Wilson 


(Of utmost importance for our 
hemisphere are the facts told in this 
book—the great migration of crops 
from the Orient to Latin America, 
and the birth of an entirely new 
anter-American economy based 
upon them. Fourteen distinguished 
authorities have contributed to the 
book, and it is illustrated with 70 
magnificent photographs, $3.50 


MACMILLAN 


Is the U. S. A. headed for a new 
Imperialism? 

Are the dreams of vast business in the 
Orient misleading us? 


Will the Hench Dutch and British get 
back their Empires in Asia? 


What part will Russia play in the Far 
East? 


These questions and many more like them are treated in 
the pages of ASIA AND THE AMERICAS which for almost 
30 years has been dealing with the peoples and affairs 
of the Orient. 


Because problems of Empire are so immediate, it is par- 
ticularly appropriate that we offer you now, entirely free, 
a copy of Louis Fischer’s powerful book, EMPIRE (com- 
plete but in paper binding), with a ten-months subscription 
to ASIA AND THE AMERICAS, at a special rate of $3.00. 


ASIA 


tie ~ AMERICAS 
and a FREE copy of 


tts EMPIRE 


by Louis Fischer 


A strong, compact and timely book about a serious obstacle to victory 
in the war and security in the peace .. a broadminded, convincing 
discussion of Asia and the problem of empire . .. comparisons between 
Russia and India. 


“Pithy and penetrating « . EMPIRE deserves the attention of everyone 
who believes in democracy, the Atlantic Charter and the possibility 
of eed the world on a base of dignity, security and law.” 


—CHARLES LEE, “Philadelphia Record.” 


ASIA AND THE AMERICAS, 40 East 49th St., New York 17, H. Y. 


10 montts of $3 
ASIA 


2 AMERICAS — 


and a copy of 


EMPIRE Street Nees saree ik eer Sit pee 
eee : soto 


Please put me down for a 10-months subscription to 
ASIA and the AMERICAS, and send me, free of charge 
a copy of Louis Fischer’s book, EMPIRE (complete but 
in paper binding). 


I am enclosing $3.00 in full payment. 


NEW HARPER BOOKS 
for Survey Readers 
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Help him get the job he wants 


HOW YOU CAN 
GET A JOB 


Postwar Edition 
By Glenn L. Gardiner 


Here is a book needed today—one that will help return- 
ing service men get the jobs they want and need. 
Parents, wives and friends who have their interest at 
heart will welcome its valuable suggestions. In simple 
question and answer form, it tells specifically the most 
effective ways of getting a job—information that pro- 
vides courage and confidence. Past editions have proved 
its outstanding and unique value. $1.50 


How do you know you act democratically? 


FREEDOM'S 
PEOPLE 


How We Qualify for a 
Democratic Society 


By Bonaro W. Overstreet 


A nationally known woman writer, columnist and lec- 
turer draws on her rich and varied contacts to show 
us how more attention to everyday habits and behavior 
can help to fit people for a truly democratic life. “A 
superb piece of psychological and philosophical analysis 
of the human prerequisites for a free society. ...A 
creative and original democratic weapon. . . .”—Dr. 
Joshua Loth Liebman, Temple Israel, Boston. $2.00 


The play becomes a weapon against prejudice 


THEY SEE 
FOR THEMSELVES 


A Documentary Approach to Intercultural 
Education in the High School 


By Spencer Brown 


Volume III in the Series of the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education is the record of successful experiences with 
dramatic productions as a vivid means of showing the 
contributions of different cultures to American life and 
thus striking at the roots of race prejudice and intoler- 
ae Sample plays are included. Paper: $1.25. Cloth: 
2.00. 
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A unique analysis 
of our country’s 
pressing problems 


APPROACHES TO 
NATIONAL UNITY 


Proceedings of the Fifth Symposium 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion 


Edited by Lyman Bryson, 
Louis Finkelstein, R. J. MacIver 


How religion, philosophy and science can contribute 
to a unity of spirit in our national life is the theme 
of this now well-established national symposium. Widely 
divergent points of view expressed by over sixty prom- 
inent scholars make it a comprehensive examination of 
the many practical and intellectual problems obstruct- 
ing the path to national unity. $5.00 


“An unusually thoughtful job...” 
—Henry A. Wallace 


ECONOMIC 
DEMOCRACY AND 
PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE . 


A Study of the Relation of Economic 
Groups to the Federal Government 


By Michael O'Shaughnessy 


How our economic system can yield a high standard 
of life for all and assure at the same time a more ~~ : 
democratic basis of operation. The author shows how ’ 
recent Papal Encyclicals support a more widely based 
‘system of controls and participation in policy-making 
by labor and consumers as a necessary PitGliment of 
democratic claims. Of interest to all concerned to see. 
what “religion in business’ may mean today. $2.00 
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“Letting the Co-ops speak for themselves” 


OURSELVES, INC. 


The Story of Consumer 
Free Enterprise 


By Leo R. Ward — 


A vivid, personalized story of visits among typical 
‘ families of the 3,000,000 members of the consumer 
co-operatives, which vividly dramatizes the human 
values of this growing movement. It_ explains clearly 
the relationship of the cooperative movement to demo- 
cratic and spiritual forces of our country. 
Coming September 5 5 
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~ $2.50. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS ~ 
49 East 33rd Street NAY. TERY ae 
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